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Projects  of  the  Bureau  of 
Educational  Research 

By  W.  W.  CHARTERS 

During  the  depression  years  the  Bureau,  along  with  all 
departments  of  the  University,  has  felt  the  pinch  of 
financial  limitations j  but  since  the  University  is  com¬ 
mitted  in  policy  to  the  support  of  both  teaching  and  research, 
its  bureaus  were  not  asked  by  the  administration  to  take  larger 
cuts  in  percentage  than  the  teaching  division.  The  rise  from  the 
low  point  has  been  slower  for  them,  however,  because  of  the 
enormous  increase  in  enrollment  during  the  last  two  years. 

Fortunately,  the  condition  of  certain  divisions  of  the  Bureau 
has  been  eased  by  financial  support  from  national  agencies. 
For  several  years  its  radio  and  motion-picture  activities  have 
been  supported  substantially  by  the  Payne  Fund;  the  Division 
of  Tests  and  Measurements  has  become  the  national  center  for 
the  evaluation  program  of  the  Progressive  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  Eight- Year  Program  with  funds  provided  by  the  General 
Education  Board;  the  Division  of  High-School  and  College 
Relations  is  directing  that  work  for  the  same  organization  with 
funds  provided  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation ;  and  the  Division 
of  Surveys,  in  co-operation  with  the  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  is  directing  a  survey  of  school  districts  of  Ohio  with 
funds  provided  by  the  Federal  government  to  help  county 
superintendents  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  new  Truxler 
School  Foundation  Program  Law. 

Since  these  grants,  however,  are  for  specific  purposes  and 
cannot  therefore  be  applied  to  the  support  of  all  divisions  of 
the  Bureau,  certain  divisions  are  still  handicapped  for  lack  of 
funds.  It  is  hoped  that  some  easement  will  ensue  during  the 
next  biennium. 

The  Division  of  Tests  and  Measurements  during  the  next 
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year  will  develop  a  substantial  group  of  new-type  tests.  These  | 
measurement  activities  will  break  new  ground  by  devising  I 
measures  of  the  achievement  of  varied  objectives  which  have  } 
not  heretofore  been  adequately  measured,  as  indicated  in  the 
terse  report  of  the  Division  which  follows. 

The  Survey  Division  will  carry  on  certain  annual  studies 
which  have  become  an  expected  service  by  superintendents  of 
the  state  who  are  interested  in  bonds,  levies,  and  other  financial 
matters.  It  will  complete  the  school-district  study  for  the  State 
Department  of  Education  and  conduct  such  building  surveys  of 
school  units  as  are  asked  for  by  school  officials. 

The  Editorial  Division  has  a  much  heavier  program  of  pub¬ 
lication  in  prospect  than  it  has  the  money  or  the  personnel  to 
complete.  Radical  reduction  of  its  publication  fund  has  caused 
manuscripts  to  pile  up  during  the  last  four  years,  and  small  sales  J 
during  the  time  when  no  one  bought  monographs  have  not 
relieved  its  poverty.  The  first  project  to  be  carried  through  as 
soon  as  money  is  available  is  the  increase  of  the  issues  of  the 
Educational  Research  Bulletin  to  its  pre-depression 
number.  ^ 

The  Appointments  Division  during  the  calendar  year  did  | 
the  largest  business  in  its  history.  In  some  fields  its  candidates  l 
were  all  placed  in  positions.  In  general,  the  percentage  of  place-  * 
ments  has  reached  pre-depression  proportions.  Investigations 
to  be  carried  on  by  this  Division  lie  in  the  field  of  supply  and 
demand  with  the  ultimate  hope  that  formulas  can  be  devised  to 
predict  four  years  in  advance  what  the  demand  for  teachers  in 
the  various  teaching  fields  will  be.  The  depression  tragically  * 
skewed  promising  curves  of  prognosis.  j 

The  Division  of  School  and  College  Relations  is  assisting  | 
the  high-school  principals  of  the  state  in  their  five-year  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  fields  of  the  curriculum,  extra-curricular  activities, 
guidance,  and  community  relations.  The  establishment  of  this 
new  division  has  been  made  possible  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
Progressive  Education  Association. 

The  Radio  Education  Division  has  set  up  as  its  major  prob¬ 
lem  the  co-ordination  of  all  forces  in  the  state  which  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  promoting  the  use  of  radio  for  educational  and  cultural 
purposes.  It  is  assisting  in  the  survey  of  the  commercial  stations 
interested  in  improving  their  service  to  education,  in  improving 
the  production  of  programs  by  voluntary  organizations,  in 
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increasing  the  training  of  teachers  in  the  use  of  radio,  and  in 
promoting  the  use  of  radio  in  the  schools. 

The  motion-picture  activities  of  the  Bureau  parallel  those 
of  the  radio  division;  they  seek  to  co-ordinate  the  services  of 
agencies  interested  in  the  educational  uses  of  that  medium  of 
instruction. 

The  Reference  Division,  which  is  the  staff  of  life  of  investi¬ 
gation  and  research,  has  enormously  Increased  its  services  to 
students.  Last  year  attendance  was  60  per  cent  above  1935 
which  in  turn  was  40  per  cent  above  1934,  each  constituting  an 
all-time  high.  This  Division  has  probably  the  most  completely 
indexed  catalogue  of  fugitive  and  paper-backed  materials  in  ed¬ 
ucation  in  the  nation.  These  materials  are  widely  used  by  the 
students  and  faculty  of  the  University  and  by  teachers  in  the 
state. 

The  Personnel  Division  has  a  substantial  program  under 
way  for  this  year.  Primarily,  attention  is  being  given  to  the 
organization  and  interpretation  of  seven  years’  work  in  the  per¬ 
sonnel  field.  This  will  take  the  form  of  a  definitive  volume  of 
major  proportions.  The  co-ordination  of  the  personnel  activities 
on  the  campus  will  be  continued;  a  housing  study  for  the  Uni¬ 
versity  will  be  carried  through;  and  a  social-adjustment  sched¬ 
ule  will  be  completed. 

The  program  for  the  Bureau  in  total  is  substantial,  and  in 
all  cases  the  productions  and  services  will  be  of  direct  use  to 
those  school  men  and  women  of  the  state  and  of  the  nation  who 
are  interested  in  the  investigation  of  educational  problems. 

Division  of  Accomplishment  Tests 

By  R.  W.  TYLER 

The  service  function  of  this  Division  is  to  assist  departments 
in  the  University  as  well  as  secondary  schools  to  con¬ 
struct  better  tests  and  examinations  and  to  help  them  to  appraise 
the  effectiveness  of  their  work.  The  research  function  is  to 
develop  tests  and  other  instruments  of  appraisal  which  may 
be  used  for  evaluating  the  so-called  “intangibles”  of  education 
which  are  not  ordinarily  appraised  and  to  devise  effective  tech¬ 
niques  for  conducting  helpful  educational  experiments. 
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During  the  coming  year  the  staff  will  he  working  upon 
appraisal  instruments  for  eight  areas  of  educational  develop¬ 
ment:  work  habits  and  study  skills;  methods  of  thinking; 
functional  information;  attitudes;  interests  and  purposes;  func¬ 
tional  social  philosophy;  social  adjustment;  creativeness.  Ob¬ 
viously,  each  of  these  areas  includes  several  specific  aspects  of 
behavior.  In  connection  with  work  habits  and  study  skills,  for 
example,  one  project  is  concerned  with  developing  reading 
tests  covering  the  kind  of  reading  required  in  various  secondary- 
school  and  college  courses.  Another  project  involves  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  test  on  the  use  of  the  library,  A  third  deals  with 
the  construction  of  tests  for  facility  in  laboratory  techniques. 
Other  phases  will  be  attacked  as  the  time  of  the  staff  permits. 
Similarly,  under  the  heading,  methods  of  thinking,  one  project 
involves  devising  tests  of  the  student’s  ability  to  apply  facts  and 
principles  taught  in  a  given  subject  to  situations  new  to  him, 
A  second  project  is  to  refine  tests  which  will  indicate  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  ability  to  make  reasonable  interpretations  of  data,  A 
third  project  involves  constructing  tests  for  the  ability  to  make 
a  logical  argument  and  to  criticize  the  logic  of  arguments  made 
by  others.  In  like  manner,  several  projects  are  being  under¬ 
taken  in  connection  with  each  of  these  major  areas  of  educa¬ 
tional  development.  Although  all  of  these  projects  w’ill  not  be 
completed  during  the  year,  it  is  expected  that  several  new  in¬ 
struments  of  evaluation  will  be  developed  which  will  make  it 
increasingly  possible  to  obtain  evidence  regarding  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  our  schools  and  colleges  in  attaining  some  of  the 
important  objectives  of  education  which  are  now  largely  intan¬ 
gible.  Increasingly  this  will  provide  a  basis  upon  which  changes 
in  curriculum  and  in  educational  procedures  may  be  intelli¬ 
gently  appraised  and  helpfully  modified  in  terms  of  their  dem¬ 
onstrated  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

Appointments  Division 

By  EARL  W.  ANDERSON 

A  STUDY  of  teacher  supply  and  demand  in  Ohio  has  been  car¬ 
ried  on  by  Mr.  Anderson  as  a  continuous  project  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  With  WPA  assistance,  attack  will  be  made  upon  two 
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major  phases  of  this  problem.  One  of  these  is  an  analysis  of 
the  sixteen  thousand  high-school  teaching  positions  in  Ohio  for 
the  year  ending  June,  1935.  This  phase  concerns  the  number 
of  teachers  of  each  subject,  the  subject  combinations  taught,  and 
the  training,  experience,  and  salary  of  these  teachers.  A  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  this  study  has  already  been  completed.  The 
final  report  should  be  available  January,  1937. 

The  second  phase  will  be  an  effort  to  bring  together  the 
findings  of  various  annual  studies  of  supply  and  demand  in 
Ohio  into  one  picture  of  the  situation  covering  the  past  several 
years.  This  will  include  a  study  of  the  demand  situation  for  the 
year  1935-36.  Parts  of  this  study  will  be  the  report  of  the 
success  of  the  1936  graduates  of  the  College  of  Education  of 
Ohio  State  University  in  securing  positions,  and  a  review  of  the 
literature  in  supply  and  demand  published  in  1936. 

A  committee  has  been  studying  for  several  years  the  possi¬ 
bilities  for  selection  and  guidance  of  students  in  the  College  of 
Education.  Most  of  the  emphasis  in  the  thinking  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  members  has  been  toward  the  problem  of  guidance.  A 
number  of  interviews  have  been  held  with  students  to  find  out 
possible  ways  of  improving  their  opportunities.  An  interest 
blank  has  been  devised  and  filled  out  by  a  number  of  graduates 
and  undergraduates.  The  committee  plans  to  go  further  during 
the  coming  year  in  devising  w'ays  of  guiding  students  who  are 
trained  to  teach.  Specific  plans  are  not  yet  made.  Much  of 
the  work  centers  in  the  office  of  Junior  Dean  Love.  Mr.  An¬ 
derson  is  chairman  of  this  committee. 

The  review  of  court  decisions  regarding  teachers’  contracts 
for  the  year  1936  will  be  published  in  the  Fijth  Yearbook  of 
School  Law  early  in  1937. 

A  study  by  Mr.  Anderson,  the  relation  of  training  and  ex¬ 
perience  to  teachers’  salaries  in  Ohio,  covering  some  fifteen 
thousand  teachers  and  administrators,  is  partly  finished.  It 
should  be  completed  and  published  within  the  next  few  months. 

A  committee  of  which  Mr.  Anderson  is  chairman  will  bring 
out  the  third  issue  devoted  to  teacher  personnel  of  the  Review 
of  Educational  Researchy  published  by  the  American  Educa¬ 
tional  Research  Association.  This  review,  covering  the  years 
1934-36,  will  appear  in  June,  1937. 

A  committee  of  the  Ohio  Institutional  Teacher  Placement 
Association,  with  Mr.  Anderson  as  chairman,  is  planning  an 
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Curriculum  Division 

By  EDGAR  DALE 


r 


analysis  of  forms  used  by  teacher-placement  offices  in  Ohio  to 
see  if  some  agreement  can  be  reached  in  more  uniform  creden¬ 
tials  for  the  convenience  of  prospective  employers  who  use  such 
credentials  from  various  institutions.  At  present  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  variation  in  these  forms,  although  the  basic  material 
is  rather  similar. 


ONE  of  the  major  activities  of  the  writer  during  the  year  ■ 
will  be  that  of  developing  techniques  and  materials  of  i 
instruction  in  motion-picture  and  newspaper  discrimination.  We  | 
shall  continue  publication  of  T he  News  Letter y  which  now  goes 
to  approximately  ten  thousand  English  and  social-studies  teach¬ 
ers,  administrators,  and  parent-education  leaders.  About  forty 
per  cent  of  this  group  are  in  Ohio. 

A  second  activity  in  the  field  of  newspaper  discrimination  is 
the  preparation  of  a  textbook  tentatively  titled  “How  to  Read 
a  Newspaper.”  This  will  be  a  companion  volume  to  the  writer’s 
How  to  A'ppreciate  Motion  Pictures  and  Keith  Tyler’s  “Radio 
•  Program  Discrimination.”  The  book  on  the  newspaper  will  be 
in  form  for  experimental  use  during  the  second  semester  of  the 
school  year.  The  basic  material  of  this  book  represents  the 
answers  to  a  collection  of  several  thousand  questions  that  high- 
school  students  all  over  the  United  States  have  asked  about 
newspapers. 

This  Division  is  taking  an  increased  interest  in  the  problems 
relating  to  the  use  of  teaching  films  in  the  schools.  The  writer 
has  in  preparation  a  handbook  dealing  with  techniques  of  ad¬ 
ministering  and  using  visual  aids  in  the  schools.  The  handbook 
attempts  to  answer  the  major  questions  confronting  the  admin¬ 
istrator  of  a  small  school  when  he  begins  to  make  extensive  use 
of  visual  aids.  This  activity  is  a  part  of  the  Film  Project  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  of  which 
George  F.  Zook  is  president. 

During  the  past  summer,  in  co-operation  with  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  a  series  of  radio  and  motion-picture  ^ 
institutes  was  held  at  the  various  state  universities:  Kent,  * 
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Bowling  Green,  Miami,  and  Ohio  State.  We  shall  endeavor 
to  continue  this  kind  of  work  in  co-operation  with  certain  of  the 
larger  cities  of  the  state. 

This  coming  year  the  writer  hopes  to  complete  his  studies 
dealing  with  the  ten  thousand  commonest  words  in  the  English 
language  and  their  familiarity  to  pupils  in  the  fourth,  sixth, 
and  eighth  grades.  The  study  when  completed  should  be  val¬ 
uable  in  the  field  of  adult  education  as  well  as  of  assistance  in 
developing  reading  materials  fitted  to  the  intelligence  and 
maturity  level  of  elementary-school  pupils.  Preliminary  data 
have  already  been  secured  in  the  use  of  these  findings  in  pre¬ 
paring  hygiene  materials  for  adults  of  limited  education. 


Editorial  Division 

By  JOSEPHINE  H.  MACLATCHY 

During  the  past  year  the  Editorial  Division,  in  spite  of  seri¬ 
ously  restricted  personnel,  has  cared  for  the  printing 
of  nine  issues  of  the  Educational  Research  Bulletin,  nine 
issues  of  the  Journal  of  Higher  Educationy  and  nine  issues  of 
T he  News  Letter.  There  were  two  special  issues  of  the  Bulle¬ 
tin:  the  first  continued  the  description  of  the  University 
School,  which  was  begun  in  the  issue  dated  May,  1935,  with  an 
account  of  the  Elementary  School,  through  the  Upper  School; 
the  second,  the  May,  1936,  issue,  was  devoted  to  child  psy¬ 
chology.  The  News  Letter,  which  brings  “information  to  the 
teacher  about  the  radio,  the  press,  and  motion  picture,”  has 
been  distributed  by  the  Payne  Fund;  the  editors  are  Edgar 
Dale  and  I.  Keith  Tyler.  Four  books  have  been  published  this 
summer:  Education  on  the  Air  (Proceedings  of  the  Seventh 
Institute  for  Education  by  Radio)  and  three  volumes  of  the 
“Bureau  of  Educational  Research  Monographs.” 

The  monograph.  Standards  for  the  Evaluation  of  School 
Buildings,  not  only  will  serve  as  a  guide  in  the  use  of  the  two 
score  cards — one  for  the  appraisal  of  elementary-school  build¬ 
ings,  the  other  for  the  appraisal  of  high-school  buildings — but 
also  will  offer  without  recourse  to  the  score  cards  a  brief  but 
pertinent  discussion  of  the  desirable  characteristics  of  school 
buildings.  Miss  Bell’s  monograph  summarizes  the  compilation 
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of  chemical  principles  and  terms  gathered  from  the  books, 
pamphlets,  and  magazine  articles  listed  in  the  syllabi  of  many 
courses  in  foods  and  nutrition.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  certain 
groups  of  home -economics  teachers  and  to  the  teachers  of  chem¬ 
istry  for  home-economics  students.  The  monograph  provides, 
also,  another  example  of  the  activity-analysis  technique  applied 
to  a  section  of  the  curriculum.  Several  specialists  co-operated 
with  Mr.  Holy  in  making  the  survey  of  Euclid  Schools.  The 
buildings  are  discussed  in  a  few  pages  j  the  bulk  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  practical  techniques  of  administration,  to  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  pupils  from  Grade  I  through  high  school,  and  to 
the  curriculum.  The  advice  of  the  experts  to  the  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  at  Euclid  regarding  administrative  devices,  the  teachers’ 
salary  schedule,  the  appraisal  of  the  achievement,  and  interpre¬ 
tation  and  revision  of  the  curriculum  will  be  suggestive  to  the 
administrative  officers  and  teachers  of  other  school  systems. 

For  several  years  the  largest  part  of  the  research  carried 
on  in  this  Division  of  the  Bureau  has  been  limited  to  work  with 
individual  pupils  having  difficulties  in  reading,  arithmetic,  or 
spelling.  At  the  advice  of  the  Director  the  next  year  will  be 
devoted  to  a  compilation  of  reports  based  upon  these  individual 
studies.  A  diagnostic  test  in  arithmetic  and  the  practice  mate¬ 
rials  used  in  arithmetic,  reading,  and  spelling  will  be  appraised 
to  determine  whether  or  not  these  instruments  may  be  prepared 
for  wider  use.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  complete  the  mono¬ 
graph,  promised  for  1931,  “The  Number  Abilities  of  First- 
Grade  Children,”  the  writing  of  which  has  had  to  be  postponed 
because  of  pressure  of  w'ork  due  to  a  depleted  staff.  A  Federal 
university  study  has  been  carried  on  in  co-operation  with  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  since  June. 


Personnel  Division 

By  W.  H.  COWLEY 

The  Personnel  Division  of  the  Bureau  during  the  year  will 
concentrate  upon  three  projects:  first,  the  writing  of  a 
definitive  volume  on  student-personnel  work  in  the  colleges, 
under  some  such  title  as  “The  Foundations  of  Student  Person-  t 
nel  Work”}  second,  the  continuation  of  a  study  of  student  * 
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housing  at  Ohio  State  University  j  and  third,  the  carrying 
forward  of  an  attempt  to  develop  a  social-adjustment  schedule 
for  college  students. 

This  Division  has  been  in  operation  for  the  past  seven  years, 
and  during  that  time  major  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
problems  of  the  administration  and  co-ordination  of  student- 
personnel  programs.  The  investigations  that  have  been  under¬ 
taken  on  this  major  problem  are  now  far  enough  along  so  that 
they  need  to  be  brought  together  in  a  comprehensive  statement 
of  the  place  of  student-personnel  work  in  the  colleges.  This  the 
writer  expects  to  do  during  the  present  year  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  the  volume  just  referred  to. 

The  housing  Investigation  is  being  undertaken  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Dean  of  Men  and  the  Dean  of  Women  of 
Ohio  State  University.  Last  year  these  two  officers  and  the 
writer  were  members  of  a  committee  on  housing  of  the  Person¬ 
nel  Council  of  the  University.  They  have  gathered  consider¬ 
able  data  which  will  be  developed  during  the  year  and  written 
up  for  presentation  to  the  University  authorities. 

The  social-adjustment  schedule  has  been  an  interest  of  this 
Division  of  the  Bureau  for  the  past  several  years.  Most  of  the 
spade  work  has  been  completed,  and  during  this  year,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  graduate  student  who  is  taking  this  problem  for 
his  doctoral  dissertation,  it  is  hoped  that  the  schedule  will  be 
completed  and  made  available  for  use.  A  number  of  instru¬ 
ments  are  available  for  the  use  of  counselors,  but  no  adequate 
technique  has  as  yet  been  developed  by  means  of  which  a  coun¬ 
selor  may  easily  discover  whether  or  not  social  problems  are 
interfering  with  the  academic  and  personal  development  of  a 
student.  The  proposed  schedule  is  devised  to  meet  this  need. 

Radio  Division 

By  I.  KEITH  TYLER 

Activities  of  the  Radio  Division  during  this  year  will  be 
largely  of  three  types:  developing  instructional  materials 
and  teaching  helps  in  radio  discrimination  and  the  use  of  radio 
in  the  school  j  co-operating  in  drawing  together  the  various 
groups  in  the  state  who  are  engaged  in  education  by  radio;  and 
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offering  training  and  assistance  in  the  production  of  educational 
programs  through  the  Radio  Workshop. 

A  high-school  textbook  in  radio  program  discrimination  will 
be  completed  in  tentative  form  and  tried  out  in  various  experi¬ 
mental  classes  throughout  the  country.  Later  in  the  year  a 
teaching  manual  will  be  prepared.  Likewise,  a  manual  for 
teachers,  “Radio  in  the  Classroom,”  will  soon  be  out  in  mimeo¬ 
graphed  form. 

The  Ohio  Radio  Announcer  is  being  issued  monthly  this 
year}  it  lists,  for  the  guidance  of  teachers  in  using  radio  in  in¬ 
struction,  selected  programs  for  in-school  and  home  listening. 
The  service  is  extended  to  include  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
week  ends.  Only  Ohio  radio  stations  are  listed.  The  service 
goes  to  over  three  thousand  Ohio  teachers.  The  Radio  Division 
also  shares  in  the  editing  of  T he  News  Letter. 

The  Radio  Workshop  under  the  direction  of  Meredith 
Page  continues  to  offer  training  in  script-writing  and  produc¬ 
tion,  experiments  with  new  program  techniques  for  educational 
broadcasts,  and  offers  help  to  the  university  radio  station  and 
the  Ohio  School  of  the  Air  in  putting  on  educational  programs. 

The  Division  is  also  interested  in  developing  adequate 
training  of  teachers  in  the  use  of  the  radio  in  teaching.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  manual,  efforts  are  being  made  to  stimulate  units  of 
study  in  the  various  teacher-training  institutions.  In  line  with 
this  purpose,  a  series  of  conferences  on  radio  and  visual  educa¬ 
tion  were  held  during  the  summer  at  various  state  universities. 

Studies  will  be  carried  on  in  an  attempt  to  develop  criteria 
for  evaluating  educational  radio  programs  and  standards  for 
use  by  high-school  students  in  judging  general  broadcasts.  At¬ 
tempts  will  also  be  made  to  carry  on  additional  studies  dealing 
with  the  preferences  of  boys  and  girls  for  radio  programs. 


Reference  Division 

By  RUTH  E.  SEEGER 

During  the  past  two  years  care  has  been  given  to  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  closer  co-operation  and  co-ordination  with  other 
campus  libraries.  This  was  thought  desirable  for  several 
reasons:  first,  elimination  of  needless  duplication  of  effort  and 
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materials;  second,  prompter  service  to  faculty  and  student 
body;  and  third,  more  efficient  service  due  to  less  scattering  of 
responsibility  to  various  staff  members.  This  co-operation  has 
mainly  taken  the  form  of  the  development  of  a  union  catalogue 
for  all  materials.  We  are  finding  this  plan  satisfactory. 

Library  attendance  figures  have  grown  rapidly,  more  rap¬ 
idly  than  the  increased  enrollment  would  seem  to  warrant.  The 
total  figure  for  the  past  year  is  30,947.  As  usual,  the  heaviest 
quarter  was  the  summer  quarter.  Work  with  summer-quarter 
students  usually  requires  much  more  of  the  time  of  the  library 
staff  due  to  the  fact  that  so  many  of  them  are  engaged  in  thesis 
writing.  We  have  also  noticed  an  increase  in  our  mail  service 
during  the  past  year.  This  service  consists  of  the  answering  of 
reference  questions  and  the  compiling  of  bibliographies  as  de¬ 
sired.  For  this  service  people  residing  outside  the  state  of  Ohio 
pay  a  small  fee,  sufficient  to  cover  the  clerical  costs  involved. 
Residents  of  Ohio  are  served  to  the  best  of  our  ability  free  of 
charge.  We  have  found  this  a  very  interesting  phase  of  our 
library  work. 

Cataloguing  and  indexing  work  have  been  carried  along  as 
usual.  Between  eleven  and  twelve  thousand  cards  have  been 
added  to  our  files.  Typing  of  these  has  been  done  in  large  part 
by  our  N.Y.A.  students. 

Acquisitions  for  the  period  add  up  to  a  pleasing  total.  Pro¬ 
fessional  books  in  the  field  of  education  have  been  added  to  the 
number  of  288.  Other  additions  include  332  textbooks,  2,603 
periodicals,  1,021  bulletins,  144  tests,  and  247  college  cata¬ 
logues  as  well  as  various  miscellaneous  types  of  material. 

Division  of  High-School  and  College  Relations 

By  WILFORD  M.  AIKIN 

The  Commission  on  the  Relation  of  School  and  College, 
established  in  1930,  secured  the  co-operation  of  the  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  in  setting  free  thirty  representative 
secondary  schools  from  the  traditional  patterns  of  preparation 
for  college  in  order  that  they  might  undertake  experimental 
studies  looking  to  the  Improvement  of  the  administration,  the 
curriculum,  and  methods  of  teaching  in  the  schools.  The  first 
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students  from  the  thirty  schools  are  entering  college  this  fall. 
Approximately  eleven  hundred  students  are  now  entered  in 
one  hundred  seventy  diflFerent  colleges.  The  agreement  with 
the  colleges  covers  the  next  four  years. 

The  development  of  our  work  next  year  will  be  along  the 
lines  already  laid  down.  Further  curriculum  developments  in 
the  schools  will  be  facilitated  through  the  assistance  of  the 
following  members  who  were  added  to  our  staff  last  summer; 
H.  B.  Alberty,  Paul  Diederich,  Henry  Harap,  S.  P.  McCut- 
chen,  and  A.  N.  Zechiel.  Mr.  Alberty  has  been  associated 
with  Mr.  Bode  at  Ohio  State  University  for  many  years  in  the 
Department  of  Principles  of  Education.  He  has  been  working 
w'ith  Mr.  Thayer’s  Commission  on  the  Secondary-School  Cur¬ 
riculum  during  the  last  two  years.  In  both  capacities  he  has 
rendered  distinguished  service,  and  he  is  eminently  qualified  for 
the  work  which  he  has  been  engaged  to  do.  His  particular 
service  will  be  in  helping  all  of  the  teachers  in  our  thirty  schools 
to  see  the  social  significance  of  their  work  and  to  help  them 
give  it  direction. 

Mr.  Diederich  is  known  to  all  of  the  schools,  having  served 
during  the  past  two  years  on  the  Evaluation  Staff.  A  part  of  his 
time  will  be  devoted,  during  the  next  year,  to  co-operation  with 
the  foreign-language  teachers  in  our  schools  in  achieving  their 
objectives.  Mr.  Diederich  is  exceptionally  well  qualified  for 
this  responsibility,  having  a  wide  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
many  foreign  languages  and  having  accomplished  excellent 
results  as  a  teacher  in  one  of  our  schools. 

We  were  fortunate  in  securing  Henry  Harap,  of  Western 
Reserve  University,  for  the  unique  contribution  he  will  make  to 
our  work.  Mr.  Harap  has  been  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Society  for  Curriculum  Study  and  editor  of  the  bulletin  pub¬ 
lished  by  that  organization.  Probably  no  one  in  the  United 
States  is  more  familiar  with  the  curriculum  materials  and  the 
problems  of  curriculum  construction.  He  will  bring  with  him 
to  Columbus  his  curriculum  laboratory  which  is,  without  doubt, 
the  most  extensive  and  complete  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
country.  Mr.  Harap  will  spend  most  of  his  time  in  Columbus, 
providing  curriculum  materials  as  the  need  for  them  in  each 
school  develops. 

Mr.  McCutchen  took  his  doctorate  in  history  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  and  has  won  a  distinguished  position  of 
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leadership  among  the  social-studies  teachers  in  our  thirty 
schools  and  throughout  the  country.  He  leaves  his  position  as 
head  of  the  Social  Studies  Department  of  John  Burroughs 
School  to  devote  his  full  time  to  this  new  work. 

Mr.  Zechiel  has  been  the  head  of  the  Science  Department 
and  Assistant  Headmaster  at  the  Tower  Hill  School  for  many 
years.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Science  group  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Secondary  School  Curriculum  and  has  dem¬ 
onstrated  in  many  ways  his  exceptional  qualifications  for  the  task 
which  we  are  asking  him  to  undertake.  Mr.  Zechiel  will  give 
half  of  his  time  during  the  next  year  to  the  science  and  mathe¬ 
matics  work  of  the  schools  and  all  of  his  time  during  the  two 
years  following. 

These  curriculum  assistants  will  visit  each  of  the  thirty 
schools  in  the  course  of  the  year,  co-operate  with  them  in  clari¬ 
fying  their  objectives  through  their  respective  fields,  and  in 
developing  curriculum  reorganization  and  new  materials  of 
instruction,  and  better  methods  of  procedure. 

Mr.  Tyler’s  work  in  assisting  the  schools  to  develop  satis¬ 
factory  programs  of  ev’aluation  will  continue  and  it  will  now 
be  extended  into  the  colleges.  The  following  persons  have  been 
engaged  for  that  purpose:  John  Bergstresser,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  to  work  with  the  state  universities}  Dean  Chamber- 
lain,  Dartmouth  College,  to  work  with  the  men’s  colleges} 
William  Scott,  University  of  Chicago,  to  work  with  the  pri¬ 
vately  endowed  co-educational  colleges}  and  Miss  Enid  Straw, 
Wellesley,  to  work  with  the  women’s  colleges.  They  plan 
quite  definitely  to  include  the  following  institutions,  and  others 
as  circumstances  permit:  Barnard,  Columbia  College,  Dart¬ 
mouth  College,  Harv'ard  College,  Ohio  State  University, 
Smith  College,  Swarthmore  College,  University  of  California, 
University  of  Chicago,  University  of  Denver,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Tassar  College,  and  Wellesley  College. 

The  Bureau  is  assisting  the  Ohio  High  School  Principals’ 
Association  in  the  development  of  a  five-year  program  which 
was  set  up  near  the  end  of  the  school  year  1935-36.  It  is 
planned  to  enlist  all  of  the  high-school  principals  in  an  organ¬ 
ized  study  of  the  problems  of  the  secondary  school.  A  Central 
Committee,  to  give  direction  to  the  study  and  to  co-ordinate 
the  various  activities,  has  been  established  with  H.  S.  Bates, 
principal,  Norwood  High  School,  as  chairman.  The  Assocla- 
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tion  met  in  Columbus  at  the  Deshler-Wallick  Hotel,  October 
9  and  10.  At  that  time  the  first  reports  of  the  five  committees 
were  given  and  plans  were  made  for  the  year’s  work. 

As  a  part  of  this  project,  a  study  is  now  being  made  of  all 
of  the  investigations  which  have  thus  far  been  published  dealing 
with  the  factors  involved  in  the  relationship  of  school  and  col¬ 
lege.  This  study  and  the  reports  of  the  committees,  as  they  are 
prepared  from  time  to  time,  will  be  published  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education  and  distributed  to  the  high-school 
principals  of  the  state. 


Survey  Division 

By  T.  C.  HOLY 

The  work  of  the  Survey  Division  deals  with  the  public 
schools  of  the  state  and  consists  chiefly  of  various  kinds 
of  surveys  and  studies,  and  the  collection  and  distribution  of 
financial  data  relating  to  the  public  schools. 

The  Study  of  Local  School  Units  in  Ohio,  a  project  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  direction  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  sponsored  by  the  State  Department  of  Education,  was 
begun  in  Ohio  last  March  with  the  writer  as  associate  director. 

The  major  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  provide  the  boards  of  ed¬ 
ucation  of  the  88  Ohio  counties  and  the  State  Department  of 
Education  with  materials  needed  to  meet  the  reorganization 
provisions  of  the  recently  enacted  School  Foundation  Program 
Law.  Since  April  i,  approximately  three  hundred  persons  have  | 
been  employed  on  the  project,  of  whom  two  hundred  eighty 
were  working  in  the  various  counties.  Effective  September  30, 
all  field  workers  were  discontinued,  and  the  work  has  been 
transferred  to  the  central  office  located  in  the  State  Office  Build¬ 
ing.  The  mass  of  data  and  information  collected  will  be  further 
analyzed  and  interpreted,  and  separate  reports  will  be  prepared 
for  each  county.  Specific  recommendations  for  changes  in  school 
organization  w'ill  be  made  for  each  county. 

The  Division  will  continue  collecting  from  Ohio  city  and 
exempted-village  school  districts,  as  it  has  done  for  the  past 
eight  years,  information  on  enrollment,  tax  valuation,  tax  levies 
for  schools  and  all  purposes,  school  bonded  debt,  bonded  debt 
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Other  than  school,  and  special  levies  and  bond  issues  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  at  the  November  election.  Similar  data  for  the  county 
school  districts  which  are  submitting  special  levies  and  bond 
issues  will  also  be  collected  and  distributed.  Following  the 
election,  results  on  bond  issues  and  special  levies  in  all  school 
districts  in  the  state  will  be  secured,  tabulated,  and  distributed 
to  Ohio  county,  city,  and  exempted-village  superintendents. 

A  study  will  be  made  this  fall  showing  a  comparison  of 
items  pertaining  to  teachers’  salaries  and  salary  schedules  in 
cities  and  exempted  villages  in  Ohio  in  1935-36  and  1936—37. 
The  School  Foundation  Program  Law  provides  that  at  least 
75  per  cent  of  the  school  foundation  program  must  go  to  teach¬ 
ers’  salaries,  so  this  study  will  be  made  again  this  year  to  see 
what  changes  have  been  made  in  teachers’  salaries  for  1936-37. 

Information  on  comparative  school  costs  per  pupil  in 
average  daily  attendance  is  of  much  interest  to  school  boards 
and  school  superintendents  of  the  state.  A  study  showing  a 
comparison  of  costs  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  in 
Ohio  city  and  exempted-village  districts  for  1929-30  and 
1934-35  was  made  last  year.  A  similar  study  showing  com¬ 
parisons  for  1934—35  and  1935-36  will  be  made  again  this 
year.  Comparative  per-pupil  cost  figures  are  shown  on  items 
of  general  control,  instruction,  plant  operation,  plant  mainte¬ 
nance,  auxiliary  agencies,  fixed  charges,  interest,  debt  retire¬ 
ment,  capital  outlay,  total  current  expenses,  and  total  for  all 
purposes.  When  complete,  the  study  will  be  mimeographed 
and  distributed  to  the  school  districts  of  the  state. 

For  the  past  four  years  this  Division  has  annually  collected 
information  on  the  amount  of  premiums  paid  on  school-plant 
insurance  and  the  amount  received  from  insurance  companies 
for  damages  to  school  property.  These  data  were  used  by  the 
Sherrill  Committee  in  1935  as  a  basis  for  their  recommenda¬ 
tion  for  a  state  plan  of  school-building  insurance.  Following 
that,  a  bill  was  drafted  in  which  was  set  up  such  a  plan  for 
presentation  to  the  Schools  Committee  of  the  House.  Because 
of  opposition,  no  action  has  yet  been  taken.  Conservative  fig¬ 
ures  indicate  that  an  annual  saving  of  at  least  $400,000  a  year 
could  be  effected  if  such  a  state  plan  were  adopted. 

During  the  past  year  the  writer,  in  co-operation  with 
William  E.  Arnold  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Fred 
Frutchey,  R.  R.  Lowdermilk,  and  I.  Keith  Tyler  of  the  Bureau 
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of  Educational  Research,  Ohio  State  University;  D.  H.  Sutton 
and  John  A.  McKnight  of  the  State  Department  of  Education; 
and  G.  E.  Irons  and  L.  C.  Bain  of  the  Cleveland  Board  of 
Education,  made  a  survey  of  the  public  schools  of  Euclid,  Ohio. 
The  survey  report,  which  is  now  being  printed,  will  be  ready 
for  distribution  within  the  next  few  days.  In  this  general  sur¬ 
vey  the  following  items  were  studied  and  specific  recommenda¬ 
tions  regarding  each  were  submitted  to  the  Euclid  Board  of 
Education:  school  enrollment  and  organization;  status  and 
utilization  of  the  school  plant;  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  school  plant;  school  and  municipal  finance;  administration 
and  supervision  of  the  schools;  the  teachers  and  auxiliary  per¬ 
sonnel,  including  a  suggested  salary  schedule;  student  person¬ 
nel  services;  achievement  of  the  pupils;  and  the  curriculum. 

During  the  past  spring  the  mimeographed  bulletin  “Stand¬ 
ards  for  Junior  High-School  Buildings,”  which  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  William  E.  Arnold  in  co-operation  with  the  writer, 
was  re-written  and  enlarged  to  Include  standards  and  techniques 
for  planning  and  evaluating  elementary-school  buildings  as 
well  as  high-school  buildings.  This  study  has  just  been  printed 
as  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  Monograph,  Number  20, 
entitled  Standards  for  the  Evaluation  of  School  Buildings. 
Two  types  of  score  cards  have  also  been  prepared  and  printed 
in  connection  with  the  Standards^  one  for  the  evaluation  of 
junior  and  senior  high-school  buildings  and  the  other  for  the 
evaluation  of  elementary-school  buildings. 


The  National  Commercial  Teachers  Federation  annual 
convention  to  be  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  at  the  Hotel  Cleve¬ 
land,  December  29,  30,  and  3 1  will  have  as  one  of  its  principal 
speakers,  Newton  D.  Baker,  Secretary  of  War  in  President 
Wilson’s  cabinet  and  one  of  Cleveland’s  honored  citizens. 
Chairmen  of  round-table  sessions  and  members  of  the  local 
committee  are  endeavoring  to  provide  a  program  which  will  keep 
step  with  the  excellent  example  set  by  previous  conventions. 
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A  Revised  Chemistry  Curriculum  for 
a  School  of  Home  Economics 

By  VIOLA  M.  BKLL  and  R.  C.  BURRELL 

Home  economics  is  a  means  of  achieving  certain  assumed 
goals  in  education.  The  obligation  of  home-economics 
educators,  therefore,  should  be  to  correlate  all  courses 
of  their  different  curriculums  with  these  goals.  This  responsi¬ 
bility  includes  the  service  courses  which  prepare  the  student  for 
the  specific  curriculum  concerned.  For  Instance,  the  framework 
should  be  such  that  the  functions  of  a  college  education  may  be 
readily  interpreted  through  the  home -economics  curriculums, 
which  in  turn  may  be  interpreted  through  the  foods  and  nutri¬ 
tion  curriculum,  and  again,  in  turn,  through  the  courses  in 
chemistry  w'hich  serve  this  curriculum.  If  objectives  are  to  be 
Intelligently  carried  out,  each  course  must  play  its  part. 

Questions  and  unfavorable  criticisms  about  chemistry 
courses  which  home-economics  students  are  required  to  take 
are  heard  frequently.  The  confusion  concerning  the  objectives 
of  the  chemistry  courses,  what  they  should  be  and  how  these 
courses  might  best  be  organized  to  attain  desired  objectives,  is 
substantiated  by  numerous  studies  of  the  chemistry  content  to 
which  the  home-economics  curriculums  in  various  schools  are 
subjected.  Some  investigations  have  taken  the  form  of  surveys 
which  have  revealed  wide  divergences  in  the  chemistry  require¬ 
ments  at  different  institutions.  Others  have  described  current 
or  historical  practices.  Still  other  studies  have  suggested  meth¬ 
ods  of  improvement  based  on  the  appraisals  of  the  functional 
worth  of  chemistry  by  alumni }  the  evaluations  of  the  chemistry 
curriculums  by  Individuals  or  groups  of  individuals  engaged 
in  teaching  chemistry  and  home  economics  in  schools  of  home 
economics}  and  analyses  of  the  content  of  foods  and  nutrition 
textbooks.  While  many  of  these  studies  have  been  quite  super¬ 
ficial,  others  have  been  intensive  in  character.  A  majority  of 
the  studies  used  only  the  “frequency  of  occurrence”  as  the  cri¬ 
terion  to  determine  the  Importance  of  the  derived  data.  None 
of  them  recorded  the  use  of  “evaluation  for  importance”  as  a 
criterion  in  desired  curricular  practice. 

Two  years  ago  an  objective  study  was  undertaken  at  Ohio 
State  University}  it  was  quantitative,  using  as  its  material  the 
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chemistry  content  of  the  textbooks  and  reference  readings  as¬ 
signed  in  the  courses  in  foods  and  nutrition  in  2i  land-grant 
institutions.  The  chemistry  content  as  vocabulary  and  prin¬ 
ciples  was  derived.  The  principles  were  first  evaluated  by  ex¬ 
pert  judges  and  authorities  in  chemistry  and  nutrition  for  their 
importance  in  desired  practice.  The  results  of  this  study  have 
recently  been  published. ‘ 

These  teachers  of  foods  and  nutrition  and  of  agricultural 
chemistry  selected  555  principles  of  chemistry  which  seemed 
important  enough  to  be  included  in  the  chemistry  prerequisites 
to  foods  and  nutrition  courses.  Of  these  they  designated  3 1 5  as 
essential;  149,  desirable;  and  95,  of  little  importance  in  the 
preparation  of  students  majoring  in  foods  and  nutrition.  The 
assignment  of  these  evaluations  for  general  home-economics 
students  was  somewhat  different — 288,  145,  and  128." 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  present  a  specific  example  of 
the  use  of  the  findings  of  this  study  in  the  course  require¬ 
ments  at  Ohio  State  University.  This  will  serve  as  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  way  in  which  these  results  may  be  applied  by 
departments  of  home  economics  and  of  chemistry  at  other 
institutions. 

Since  the  time  allotted  to  chemistry  courses  is  often  so  short 
that  it  is  impossible  to  include  along  with  the  principles  desig¬ 
nated  as  essential  all  those  rated  as  desirable,  a  selection  of  the 
chemical  principles  to  be  taught  will  be  determined  by  the  im¬ 
portance  of  each  in  the  course  arranged  by  the  particular  school. 
At  Ohio  State  University,  the  time  allotted  to  the  basic  work 
in  chemistry  is  20  quarter-hours.  By  agreement  among  the 
departments  concerned,  this  has  been  so  divided  that  ten 
quarter-hours  are  devoted  to  general  chemistry  and  ten  quar¬ 
ter-hours  to  organic  and  biological  chemistry,  including  an 
introduction  to  quantitative  analysis. 

Recently,  the  Division  of  Foods  and  Nutrition  of  the  School 
of  Home  Economics  and  the  Agricultural  Chemistry  Depart¬ 
ment  adapted  the  list  of  evaluated  principles,  which  will  be 
called  “Service  Chemistry  Principles,”  to  their  immediate 
needs.  The  Division  of  Foods  and  Nutrition  was  concerned 
particularly  with  the  chemistry  principles  needed  for  the  re- 

'  Bell,  Viola  M.  Chtmistry  Vied  in  Foods  and  Sutrition  Courses.  Columbus,  Ohio; 
Ohio  State  University,  1956.  (Bureau  of  Educational  Research  Monograph,  No.  21) 

’  I  hid.,  p.  5. 
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quired  courses  in  foods  (10  quarter-hours)  and  nutrition  (10 
quarter-hours).  The  Agricultural  Chemistry  Department  was 
interested  in  the  content  of  its  two-quarter  sequence  in  introduc¬ 
tory  organic  and  biological  chemistry  which  was  required  as  a 
prerequisite  to  the  mentioned  home-economics  courses. 

As  the  initial  step,  each  department  before  the  first  confer¬ 
ence  made  a  preliminary  study  of  the  Service  Chemistry  Prin¬ 
ciples  in  their  relation  to  the  teaching  of  their  particular  courses. 
The  teachers  of  the  courses  in  foods  and  nutrition  validated  the 
principles  by  both  course  and  topic  heading  and  number.*  By 
this  technique  the  usages  of  the  principles  were  found  to  vary 
widely.  Some  principles  were  used  in  every  course;  for  ex¬ 
ample, 

Properties  are  characteristics  of  a  material  by  which  it  is  recognized 
and  distinguished  from  other  materials. 

Some  were  used  in  two  or  three  courses;  for  example. 

Amino  acids  are  derived  from  aliphatic  acids  by  the  introduction  of 
various  substituent  groups,  and  all  contain  the  amino  group  NH2 
attached  to  the  alpha  carbon  atom. 

Some  were  used  in  only  one  course  and  only  one  topic  heading; 
for  example. 

Hysteresis  expresses  in  a  single  term  the  influence  of  the  previous 
history  of  a  colloidal  system  on  its  present  behavior. 

Others  were  not  used  at  all ;  for  example. 

If  a  bright  beam  of  light,  passed  through  a  system,  is  visible  w'hen 
viewed  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  beam  we  have  an 
indication  of  colloidal  dispersion  known  as  the  Tyndall  effect. 

In  a  conference  later,  the  teachers  of  foods  and  nutrition 
indicated  to  the  representatives  of  the  Agricultural  Chemistry 
Department  which  of  the  principles  were  needed  by  home- 
economics  students  in  order  to  understand  the  various  required 
courses.  They  indicated  specifically  what  they  would  like  to 
have  taught  in  chemistry,  by  proceeding  down  the  list  and 
marking  each  principle  with  one  of  three  letters  which  were 
to  be  interpreted  as  follows:  £,  to  be  taught;  D,  to  be  taught 
if  time  allows;  and  L,  to  be  considered  of  little  importance  as 
far  as  foods  and  nutrition  were  concerned. 

The  two  departments  discovered  that  not  only  were  some 
principles  taught  in  both  departments,  but  also  that  some 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  8—39. 
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principles  taught  in  agricultural  chemistry  could  be  turned  over 
to  foods  and  nutrition  courses,  thereby  making  places  for  other 
chemical  principles  which  were  deemed  important,  but  which 
were  not  being  taught  at  present.  This  was  particularly  true 
for  certain  fundamental  principles  of  elementary  physical  chem¬ 
istry  which  are  being  applied  to  a  greater  and  greater  degree  in 
modern  courses  in  cookery.  As  the  two  departments  went  over 
the  list  together,  some  principles  of  the  original  list  were  shifted 
from  “essential”  to  “desirable”  and  vice  versa.  The  Agricul¬ 
tural  Chemistry  Department  abided  by  the  decision  of  the 
Division  of  Foods  and  Nutrition,  and  those  principles  agreed 
upon  became  specifications  of  outcomes  for  the  chemistry  which 
would  provide  a  foundation  course  in  foods  and  nutrition. 

Next,  the  principles  selected  were  distributed  by  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Chemistry  Department  among  its  two  courses 
and  then  through  topics  within  each  course.  Some  principles 
when  traced  were  allocated  to  the  course  in  general  chemistry 
which  precedes  these  two  courses.  In  other  words,  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  general  chemistry  which  are  of  service  to  organic  and 
biological  chemistry  were  indicated  as  well  as  the  principles  in 
the  latter  which  are  of  service  to  the  courses  in  foods  and  nu¬ 
trition.  The  chemistry  department  has  been  informed  of  the 
principles  or  desired  specifications  of  outcomes  for  entrance  to 
the  courses  in  organic  and  biological  chemistry. 

At  a  second  conference,  those  chemical  substances  found  to 
have  a  frequency  of  20  or  more — frequency  in  the  literature 
analyzed^ — in  the  “Service  Chemistry  Study”  were  each  evalu¬ 
ated  as  “essential,”  “desirable,”  or  “little  important”  for  stu¬ 
dents  of  foods  and  nutrition.®  A  like  procedure  with  the  list  of 
chemical  terms  was  considered  unnecessary  since  such  a  large 
part  of  them  appeared  in  the  phraseology  of  the  principles. 

In  conclusion,  a  letter  reporting  the  conferences  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  check  list  of  the  principles  to  be  taught  was  sent  by 
the  Head  of  the  Foods  and  Nutrition  Division  to  the  Director 
of  the  School  of  Home  Economics.  This  policy  of  having  an 
official  record  made  of  what  has  been  done  is  highly  desirable 
in  affording  information  to  transmit  to  proper  channels.  Such  a 
measure  avoids  not  only  the  possible  effects  of  fleeting  opinion 

*  Ibid;  p.  4,  8—39. 

‘  Ibid;  p.  8-39. 
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or  of  fading  memory  but  also  the  lack  of  continuity  of  content 
too  often  evident  in  courses  which  instructors  change. 

This  local  study  answers  two  questions  that  are  raised  by 
the  long  list  of  principles  found  in  the  Service  Chemistry 
Principles.  In  the  first  place,  the  Division  of  Foods  and  Nu¬ 
trition  at  Ohio  State  University  accepted  the  assignment  of 
essential,  desirable,  and  little  Importance  given  by  the  experts. 
In  the  second  place,  it  was  agreed  that  a  total  of  10  quarter- 
hours  in  general  chemistry  and  10  quarter-hours  in  organic  and 
biological  chemistry  was  adequate  for  their  needs.  This  con¬ 
stitutes  a  total  of  20  quarter-hours  (13  semester  hours)  of 
chemistry  courses  whose  content  has  been  related  to  the  needs 
of  foods  and  nutrition  students. 

Figure  i,  which  shows  the  proposed  chemistry  curriculum 
in  home  economics  at  Ohio  State  University,  briefly  summarizes 
the  organization  of  the  chemistry  courses  which  was  agreed 
upon  at  these  conferences.  In  this  chart,  the  two  quarters  of 
general  chemistry  represent  the  foundation  of  the  whole  chem¬ 
ical  structure.  Therefore,  in  the  lowest  rectangle  (I)  are 
grouped  the  selected  principles  of  general  chemistry  condensed 
under  several  main  headings  to  save  space.  Although  labora¬ 
tory  experiments  were  not  specifically  covered  in  the  survey, 
this  committee  agreed  that  some  illustrative  laboratory  and 
demonstration  work  is  desirable  for  home-economics  students, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  included  as  one  of  the  main  subdivisions  of 
general  chemistry  as  well  as  of  each  of  the  other  courses. 

Based  directly  on  the  prerequisite  general  chemistry  is  the 
first  quarter  (areas  II  and  III  of  the  figure)  of  the  two-quarter 
course  entitled  An  Introduction  to  Organic  and  Biological 
Chemistry.  The  laboratory  work  of  this  first  quarter  is  an 
introduction  to  quantitative  analysis  as  applied  to  biological 
materials.  The  class  work  is  organic  chemistry  in  which  the 
compounds  of  biological  interest  receive  special  emphasis.  The 
objective  of  the  fundamentals  of  organic  chemistry  is  largely  to 
provide  a  suitable  background  for  the  study  of  these  biologically 
important  compounds. 

The  work  of  the  second  quarter  (area  IV  of  the  figure), 
which  may  be  termed  biological  or  physiological  chemistry, 
has  two  main  phases — a  physical  chemistry  phase  which  rests 
directly  on  the  fundamentals  of  general  chemistry,  and  a  bio- 
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APPLIED  COURSES  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS 

1.  Physical  organization  of  plant  i.  Enzymes 

and  animal  materials  2.  General  animal  chemistry 

2.  Some  important  physical  3.  Food  materials 

properties  of  matter  4.  Biochemical  transformations 

3.  Biological  oxidations  of  fats 

4.  Calorimetry  5.  Biochemical  transformations 

5.  Mineral  requirements  of  carbohydrates 

6.  Illustrative  laboratory  exper-  6.  Biochemical  transformations 

iments  of  proteins 

7.  Vitamins 

8.  Illustrative  experiments 

IV.  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY  (One  Quarter) 

1.  Fats  and  related  compounds  4.  Other  natural  products  of 

2.  Carbohydrates  complex  composition 

3.  Proteins 


I.  Definition  and  scope 

6.  Oxy-derivatives 

2.  Methods 

7.  Poly-derivatives  and  mixed 

3.  Classification 

compounds 

4.  Hydrocarbons 

8.  Nitrogen  containing  deriva¬ 

5.  Structural  anhydrides  of  al¬ 

tives 

cohols  and  acids 

9.  Derivatives  of  cyclic  hydro¬ 
carbons 

III.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  (One  Quarter) 

1.  Use  of  the  chemical  balance  5.  Reducing  sugars  in  a  food- 

2.  Standard  solutions  stuff 

3.  Oxidation  of  alcohol  and  de-  6.  Sucrose  in  a  foodstuff 
termination  of  acid  formed  7.  Protein  determination 

4.  I2  number  of  a  fat 

II.  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS  (Laboratory)  (One  Quarter) 

1.  The  atomic-molecular  theory  8.  Solutions 

2.  The  kinetic  theory  9.  Kinds  of  chemical  changes 

3.  Periodic  arrangements  10.  Accompanying  energy 

4.  Modern  ideas  of  atomic  changes 

structure  1 1 .  Conditions  which  affect 

5.  Atomic  and  molecular  rate  of  chemical  change 

groupings  in  nature  12.  Properties  of  important  ele- 

6.  Use  of  chemical  symbols  ments  and  compounds 

7.  Problems  based  on  formulas  13.  Illustrative  laboratory  ex- 

and  equations  periments 

_ 1.  GENERAL  CHEMISTRY  (Two  Quarters) _ 

Figure  i. — The  proposed  chemistry  curriculum  in  home  economics 
at  Ohio  State  University 
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logical  phase  which  is  based  directly  on  the  preceding  quarter’s 
work  in  organic  chemistry.  The  laboratory  work  of  this  course 
demands  the  knowledge  of  quantitative  analysis  gained  in  the 
preceding  course. 

The  topmost  rectangle  of  Figure  i  merely  represents  that 
the  applied  courses  in  home  economics  which  embody  chemical 
interpretations,  rest  on  the  service  courses  in  chemistry  which 
have  just  been  described. 

Another  important  question  is  whether  or  not  the  teachers 
chemistry  shall  teach  principles  or  their  applications. 
The  prevailing  view  was  that  the  primary  function  of  the  chem¬ 
istry  departments  is  to  teach  principles,  but  illustrations  are 
necessary  to  teach  them  effectively.  Some  illustrations  from 
foods  and  nutrition  would  fit  in  and  that  is  all  that  would  be 
expected.  The  foods  and  nutrition  courses  would  make  the 
major  number  of  applications.  The  practice  of  holding  fre¬ 
quent  conferences  with  the  chemistry  instructors  would  be  of 
advantage  in  meeting  this  situation. 

Still  another  question  often  discussed  in  curricular  circles 
is  the  feasibility  of  having  separate  sections  in  general  chemistry 
for  students  of  home  economics.  From  the  standpoint  of  maxi¬ 
mum  vocational  efficiency,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  should 
be  taught  in  separate  sections,  for  then  there  is  the  assurance 
of  a  rich  variety  of  illustrations  within  the  field.  An  objection 
to  this  idea  is  that  there  may  be  a  tendency  to  narrow  the 
students’  interests  with  the  result  that  certain  cultural  advan¬ 
tages  are  lost.  Since,  however,  the  chemistry  principles  which 
have  been  selected  represent  the  chemistry  which  these  home- 
economics  students  will  use  in  life  situations,  it  is  probable  that 
any  other  chemistry  would  have  little  vital  significance  for 
them  and  would  soon  atrophy  from  disuse.  [Voi.  xv,  No.  7] 
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Judd,  Charlks  Hurbard.  Education  as  Cultivation  of  the  Higher  Mental 
Processes.  New  York;  Macmillan  Company,  1936.  vii-|-2o6  pp. 

“Above  and  beyond  the  rudimentary  stages  of  mental  development  lies 
the  domain  of  those  constructive  forms  of  intelligence  which  are  largely,  if 
not  wholly,  unexplored  in  psychology.”  Without  attempting  to  set  up  a 
fixed  hierarchy  of  these  successively  higher  mental  processes  the  book  supports 
the  thesis  that  memorization  and  “substantive”  thinking  are  of  a  lower  order 
than  that  involved  in  application  of  principles,  analysis,  inference,  abstraction, 
and  synthesis. 

This  viewpoint  is  presented  by  bringing  together  a  number  of  studies  by 
various  investigators  which  are  intended  to  throw  some  light  on  the  nature  of 
the  more  advanced  forms  of  thinking.  Studies  by  Ralph  VV\  Tyler  on  the 
relations  among  recall,  application  of  principles,  and  the  drawing  of  reasonable 
inferences  from  new  data;  by  Judd  on  trends  of  human  thinking  as  revealed 
by  language  usage;  and  by  Ernst  R.  Breslich  on  algebra  as  a  system  of  abstr.ict 
processes  are  the  more  interesting  and  important  of  the  investigations  embodied 
in  considerable  detail.  The  disconnected  character  of  most  collections  is 
shared  by  this  book  in  only  a  minor  degree,  since  Mr.  Judd  has  supplied  text 
that  unifies  the  treatment  and  utilizes  many  studies  that  arc  not  presented  at 
length. 

The  major  purpose  of  the  book  is  not  the  reporting  of  expcriment.al 
studies  or  the  development  of  psychological  doctrine;  it  is  primarily  concerned 
with  “the  effectiveness  or  futility  of  the  educational  methods  employed  in  the 
endeavor  to  cultivate”  the  higher  forms  of  mental  activity. 

Arthur  J.  Klein 

PuNKE,  Harold  H.  The  Courts  and  Public-School  Proferty.  Chicago: 

University  of  Chicago  Press,  1936.  xvi-j-313  pp. 

Colleges  of  education  give  far  too  little  attention  to  instruction  and 
research  in  school  law,  and  the  occasional  courses  in  the  legal  aspects  of  educa¬ 
tion  are  often  regrettably  provincial  in  scope.  The  splendid  opportunity  for 
broad  comparative  study  afforded  by  the  statutes  and  court  reports  of  forty- 
nine  jurisdictions  is  largely  neglected.  One  may  add  that  a  good  deal  of  the 
scanty  literature  of  school  law  is  fragmentary  and  lacks  either  historical  depth 
or  philosophical  breadth.  Therefore  the  appearance  of  a  systematic  treatment 
of  a  thousand  or  more  judicial  decisions  pertinent  to  the  acquisition,  use,  and 
control  of  school  property  is  an  event  to  be  hailed. 

Mr.  Punke  has  provided  a  well-organized  and  comprehensive  exposition, 
with  a  readable  text  interspersed  with  brief  direct  quotations  from  the  more 
eloquent  and  expressive  parts  of  the  judicial  opinions.  By  this  means  he 
achieves  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  and  at  the  same  time  attains  the  necessary 
intelligibility  for  the  non-legal  reader.  One  may  regret  the  absence  of  some 
of  the  more  recent  cases  involving  the  validity  of  new  methods  of  financing 
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buildings,  and  this  reviewer  thinks  the  chapter  on  the  use  of  school  property 
for  community  purposes  might  well  have  been  a  little  fuller;  but  the  solid 
worth  of  the  book  merits  a  place  for  it  on  the  desk  of  every  school  adminis¬ 
trator  and  board  member,  and  in  every  education  library.  The  brevity  of  the 
chapters,  the  excellent  choice  and  arrangement  of  subheadings,  a  complete 
tables  of  cases,  and  a  good  index  all  contribute  to  the  convenience  of  the 
reader;  but  my  guess  is  that  many  will  find  themselves  devouring  chapter  after 
chapter  of  Mr.  Punke’s  succinct  and  smooth-running  prose,  with  its  story  of 
human  relations  in  the  provision  of  the  material  setting  for  our  greatest  social 
institution— the  public  school.  ^  Chambers 

Watson,  .Ai.ice  E.  Experimental  Studies  in  the  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  of 
Spelling.  New  York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1935.  xi 
+  144  pp.  (Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  Contributions  to  Edu¬ 
cation,  No.  638) 

7’his  volume  reviews  the  evidence  and  arrives  at  certain  conclusions  on 
the  major  problems  in  the  field  of  spelling.  It  divides  itself  definitely  into 
five  general  fields:  spelling  ability,  spelling  vocabulary,  spelling  errors,  diag¬ 
nostic  and  remedial  work,  and  teaching  method.  In  each  of  these  fields  the 
author  reviews  and  summarizes  previous  studies,  compares  and  contrasts,  and 
quotes  liberally.  Some  experimental  work  was  conducted  in  each  of  the  fields, 
but  the  author  lays  major  emphasis  upon  a  critical  examination  of  what 
already  has  been  done  by  others. 

To  anyone  interested  in  the  field  of  spelling  the  volume  contributes  much 
of  interest  and  will  lead  to  agreement  with  one  of  the  author’s  major  general 
conclusions:  “These  excursions  into  the  spelling  field  have  resulted  in  a  strong 
conviction  that  the  field  itself  has  scarcely  been  broken,  that  it  is  open  and 
inviting  exploration,  and  that  it  is  likely  to  prove  a  fertile  one  for  further 
intensive  cultivation.”  E  ^shbaugh 

Langfitt,  R.  Emerson;  Cyr,  Frank  W.;  and  Newsom,  N.  Wim.iam. 
The  Small  High  School  at  U’ori.  New  V’ork:  American  Book  Company, 
1936.  xi-f-660  pp. 

The  “forgotten”  school  in  this  country  is  truly  the  small  high  school,  long 
the  “joy  of  the  pessimist  and  the  despair  of  the  optimist.”  Few  rise  to  its 
defense,  and  none  has  challenged  it  by  offering  such  a  comprehensive  and 
positive  program  of  action  as  these  authors  propose.  A  rich  personal  experi¬ 
ence,  the  recent  factual  studies  of  the  National  Survey  of  Secondary  Education, 
and  an  emerging  philosophy  which  stresses  experimentation  and  a  closer  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  school  and  community,  all  have  made  possible  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  this  timely  and  helpful  discussion. 

Three  questions  are  suggested  by  the  businesslike  title  of  the  book.  At 
work  at  what?  In  what  manner?  To  what  purpose?  In  the  thirty  chapters 
we  see  the  small  high  school  building  its  philosophy,  developing  the  curricu¬ 
lum,  functioning  in  its  community  relationships,  and  solving  its  administra¬ 
tive  problems.  Most  helpful  and  significant  are  the  discussions  of  why  and 
how  a  faculty  may  develop  its  philosophy  of  education.  The  treatment  of  the 
use  of  correspondence  courses  and  part-time  or  “circuit”  teachers  and  super- 
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visors  will  be  valuable  for  schools  which  desire  to  enrich  their  curricular 
offerings.  Newer  techniques  of  enriching  and  individualizing  classroom  teach¬ 
ing  are  also  briefly  presented.  For  those  who  desire  to  study  these  problems 
the  bibliographies  are  extensive,  recent,  and  carefully  selected. 

Those  who  agree  with  the  thesis  that  the  small  school  has  a  unique  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  obligation  to  relate  its  interests  and  activities  to  the  needs  of  the 
children  and  of  the  community,  will  approve  of  the  emphasis  given  to  this 
problem  by  the  authors.  However,  unless  record  keeping,  grading,  scheduling, 
publicity,  pupil  grouping,  and  other  familiar  problems  of  school  adminis¬ 
tration  are  discussed  as  means  to  the  realization  of  this  purpose,  one  questions 
the  value  of  the  lengthy  treatment  here  given  to  these  problems.  Shall  the 
small  school  merely  do  well  the  desirable  things  that  our  big  schools  are  doing 
so  mechanically  and  so  well,  or  shall  they  become  vital,  experimental  centers 
for  the  reconstruction  of  community  life  and  of  our  many  foolish  practices  in 
secondary  education?  Many  will  wish  that  the  authors  had  confined  more  of 
their  discussion  to  this  problem  in  their  very  useful  study. 

Allen  D.  Patterson 

Reinhardt,  Emma,  and  Beu,  Frank  A.  An  Introduction  to  Education. 

Boston:  Christopher  Publishing  House,  1935.  xxx-l-475  pp. 

Three  groups  of  people  are  likely  to  find  interest  in  the  Introduction  to 
Education — first,  students  in  teacher-training  institutions  taking  their  first 
course  in  education;  second,  teachers  in  service  who  wish  to  improve  their 
professional  knowledge;  and  third,  laymen  who  want  a  better  understanding 
of  our  school  system.  The  book  falls  into  three  main  divisions:  a  study  of  the 
pupils  who  constitute  the  objects  of  education;  a  study  of  the  mechanism  for 
education — the  school  system;  and  a  study  of  the  teachers  and  administrators 
who  operate  the  system. 

A  marked  characteristic  of  this  book  is  the  introduction  of  results  from 
numerous  research  projects  in  education,  such  as  play  activities  of  boys  and 
girls,  eight  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  functions  of  the  junior  high  school,  cur¬ 
ricular  offerings  of  junior  colleges,  costs  of  education,  teachers’  traits,  demand 
and  supply  of  teachers,  and  many  others. 

Historical  materials  are  at  a  minimum  in  this  treatise.  When  introduced 
the  facts  are  very  brief.  Major  emphasis  is  given  to  the  description  of  pres¬ 
ent  practices  in  education.  W’hen  controversial  topics  are  discussed,  argu¬ 
ments  for  and  against  are  introduced.  If  the  authors  have  decided  points  of 
view  on  such  questions,  they  have  been  skillfully  suppressed.  Strict  impar¬ 
tiality  has  been  maintained. 

A  reading  of  this  book  has  left  a  definite  impression  on  the  reviewer  that 
modern  educational  practices  have  come  a  long  way  from  those  existent  a 
generation  ago.  If  any  one  trend  seems  observable,  it  is  to  make  the  child  and 
his  needs  the  center  rather  than  the  curriculum  itself.  Evidently  the  tenets 
of  the  so-called  professions  have  been  making  rapid  inroads  into  educational 
philosophy  and  practice. 

In  order  to  serve  the  various  purposes  of  the  authors,  “questions  and 
exercises”  have  been  appended  to  each  chapter.  These  will  be  useful  for  class¬ 
room  discussions  as  well  as  for  study  groups.  Further  reading  and  study  on 
any  topics  will  be  rendered  very  easy  through  the  extensive  bibliographies 
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that  close  each  chapter  in  the  text.  Reference  to  authorities  is  facilitated 
through  numerous  footnotes;  scarcely  a  page  is  without  one  or  more  citations. 

C.  W.  Reeder 

Demiashkevich,  Michael.  An  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Education. 

New  York:  American  Book  Company,  1935.  xiii-}-499  pp. 

Mr.  Demiashkevich  has  written  a  book  on  the  philosophy  of  education 
which  will  surely  prove  of  interest  and  value  to  students  of  educational  theory. 
It  shows  a  wide  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  classic  and  modern  literature 
of  philosophy.  This  will  give  it  a  peculiar  value  which  many  books  dealing 
with  educational  theory  do  not  have,  particularly  because  the  book  affords  an 
examination  of  the  rival  philosophical  bases  of  rival  contemporary  theories  of 
education. 

A  book,  however,  which  would  make  students  sensitive  to  the  significant 
differences  between  our  educational  philosophies  of  today  must  present  a 
certain  crucial  contrast  between  their  basic  philosophies  of  life.  This  contrast, 
with  all  his  admirable  training  in  history  of  philosophy,  the  author  apparently 
does  not  sense.  It  is,  namely,  the  contrast  between  those  philosophies  which 
understand  their  fundamental  problem  to  be  that  of  seeking  ultimate  reality 
(certainty)  and  a  philosophy  which  understands  its  task  to  be  that  of  reducing 
the  confusion  in  men’s  thinking  about  their  social  relations. 

The  author  surveys  philosophy’s  varied  attempts  to  understand  ultimate 
reality,  primary  cause  and  final  end  of  all  existence,  and  finds  these  attempts 
related  in  a  repetitive  circular  pattern.  This  rotating  series  of  philosophic 
theses — monism,  materialism,  idealism,  pluralism — produces,  it  is  true,  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  skepticism  as  a  sort  of  centrifugal  product.  We  then  have  as  a 
result  two  types  of  philosophy:  one  which  continues  to  have  a  positive  purpose, 
and  one,  skepticism,  which  is  without  a  positive  purpose.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  Mr.  Demiashkevich  did  not  call  attention  to  two  other  ways  of  escaping 
the  cycle  of  philosophic  themes  besides  that  of  mere  skepticism.  This  is  all 
the  more  remarkable  because  of  the  fact  that  Demiashkevich,  himself,  escapes 
in  one  of  these  ways,  namely,  the  way  of  “religious  intuitive  faith.”  The 
other,  in  its  substance,  he  misses  entirely.  This  latter  is  the  philosophy  of 
experimental  ism  (pragmatism)  which,  concluding  that  the  problem  of  ultimate 
reality  is  no  longer  worth  working  upon  and,  in  fact,  is  no  longer  a  problem, 
has  redirected  its  purpose  into  another  field  of  endeavor,  namely,  human  affairs. 

Experimentalism  is  not  skepticism,  except  as  it  contemplates  the  value  of 
continuing  to  work  on  problems  that  are  obsolete.  It  has  a  positive  purpose, 
and  it  is  this  purpose  which  is  prompting  Progressive  Education’s  first,  un¬ 
steady  steps.  The  author  might  well  take  a  cue  from  Mr.  Bagley’s  thesis  and 
recognize  the  possibility  of  the  emergence  of  an  outlook  on  life  that  is  not 
just  a  part  of  his  “rotation  of  themes”  in  historic  philosophy.  The  book  pre¬ 
sents  an  extremely  conservative  social  theory.  Some  will  wonder  that  Mr. 
Strayer,  the  editor  of  the  series,  should  think  the  theory  of  leadership  expressed 
is  a  helpful  contribution  to  theory  of  education  in  a  democracy. 

This  review  is  too  brief,  of  course,  to  do  justice  to  the  author’s  basic 
viewpoint,  to  say  nothing  of  noting  his  findings  in  the  way  of  educational 
policies.  The  book  is  enlightening  in  many  respects,  and  interesting,  and  will 
prove  stimulating  to  serious  students  of  education.  p  y 
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'rRETTiEN,  Augustus  W.  IFAy  We  Feel  That  Way.  Boston:  Stratford 
Company,  1935.  vi-l-452  pp. 

This  book  comprises  26  chapters  divided  into  four  “parts”:  Part  One, 
Fundamental  Factors  Underlying  the  Emotions  of  Man;  Part  Two,  Types 
of  Emotional  Reactions;  Part  Three,  Pathology  of  the  Emotions;  Part  Four, 
Training  of  the  Emotional  Reactions.  Some  of  the  chapter  headings  are  the 
following:  Emotional  Reactions  as  Race  Experiences,  Emotional  Responses 
as  Protective  Reactions,  Emotions  in  Social  Conflicts,  Industry  and  War,  Crime 
and  Its  Emotional  Psychosis,  Training  the  Emotions,  and  Emotional  Elements 
in  Temperament  and  Personality. 

This  is  not  primarily  a  book  for  professors  of  psychology,  though  some 
of  them  might  get  a  human  outlook  on  psychology  that  would  be  highly 
gratifying  to  their  students.  It  is  a  book  for  that  growing  group  of  intelligent 
laymen  who  are  asking:  What  is  psychology?  Can  it  help  me  to  live  and  to 
understand  life? 

The  book  is  written  by  a  clinical  phychologist,  not  by  a  traditional 
psychologist.  The  difference  is,  that  if  the  traditional  psychologist  should 
stick  a  pin  in  a  man  he  would  be  interested  to  see  how  far  the  man  would 
jump.  The  clinical  psychologist  would  be  interested  in  finding  out  how  the 
man  felt  about  it  and  “Why  We  Feel  That  Way.” 

Henry  Herbert  Goddard 

Hart,  Joseph  K.  Education  for  an  Age  of  Power:  The  TV  A  Poses  a  Prob¬ 
lem.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1935.  ix-|-245  PP- 

The  title  of  this  book  indicates  its  purpose — to  set  forth  the  kind  of 
education  needed  for  the  coming  age  of  technology  and  power.  The  subtitle. 
The  TV  A  Poses  a  Problem,  reveals  the  occasion  of  its  writing.  It  is  the  work 
of  an  advocate,  not  all  of  whose  facts  are  accurate  or  whose  arguments  are 
beyond  criticism. 

The  author  is  concerned  with  the  “age-old  conflict  .  .  .  between  ancient 
customs  and  cultures  ...  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  implications  of  change 
on  the  other.”  He  starts  with  this  conflict  as  it  appears  in  acute  form  in  the 
Tennessee  \’alley,  and  goes  on  to  show  that  this  is  typical  of  the  conflict 
throughout  the  country  between  traditional  culture  and  twentieth-century 
technology.  While  technology  destroys  the  old  culture  and  makes  possible 
a  new  and  better  one,  it  does  not  itself  bring  that  culture  into  being.  The 
realization  of  this  new  and  finer  culture  is  the  task  of  educational  statesman¬ 
ship  in  an  age  of  power. 

The  author  is  sharply  critical  both  of  traditional  schooling  and  of  the 
scientific  pedagogy  of  the  last  twenty-five  years.  He  does  not  tell  us  much 
about  the  details  of  the  new  education  which  the  age  demands.  He  does, 
however,  indicate  that  it  will  be  based  on  the  pragmatic  philosophy,  employ 
the  methods  of  progressive  education,  and  prepare  for  rich  living  in  a  collec¬ 
tive  democratic  society.  R.  H.  Eckei.berry 


